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ABSTRACT 



The United States should provide all young people entering 
the work force with opportunities to develop productive careers. Despite that 
fact, the nation's schools fail to equip many young people with appropriate 
skills, the job market often fails to link them to long-term 

advancement -oriented employment, and their communities often provide few role 
models of adult employment success. These problems are particularly acute in 
the nation's inner cities. The following are among the actions that 
communities, schools, and employers can take to create a more favorable 
environment and employment in inner cities: provide prenatal/postnatal health 
care, parenting education, developmentally oriented preschool programs, and 
health/social services for students and their families; initiate gun and drug 
control measures; establish higher educational standards; improve teacher 
quality; increase schools' use of information technology; strengthen 
school -based management; expand charter schools and public school choice; 
increase employee recruiting through inner city schools and other 
community- based sources of job referrals; provide student internships for 
inner city job seekers; use school transcripts and teacher recommendations 
when making hiring decisions; and expand "diversity management" initiatives 
to enhance the retention and productivity of employees from diverse 
demographic backgrounds; and redesign career ladders to provide workers with 
initial access at younger ages. (MN) 
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P REFACE 



For more than two decades, the Committee for Economic Development 
(CED) has been deeply involved in the interrelated issues of America’s 
work force, its educational system, and its distressed urban areas. Our po- 
sitions have been articulated in such policy statements as American Workers 
and Economic Change (1996), Rebuilding Inner-City Communities (1995), Con- 
necting Students to a Changing World (1995), Putting Learning First (1994), 
The Unfinished Agenda (1991) , An America that Works (1990), Children in Need 
(1987), Work and Change (1987), Investingin Our Children (1985 ), Jobs for the 
Hard-to-Employ (1978), Education for the Urban Disadvantaged (1971), and 
Training and Jobs for the Urban Poor { 1970). 

Connecting Inner-City Youth to the World of Work applies policy positions 
developed in those earlier statements to a special topic: improving oppor- 
tunities for young people growing up in the nation’s poorest urban neigh- 
borhoods to join and prosper in the mainstream American workplace. 

CED appreciates the generosity and vision of the Metropolitan Life 
Foundation in supporting the preparation of this statement and sponsor- 
ing a CED/MetLife symposium on this subject in Washington, D.C., on 
December 5, 1995. Signaling the keen interest of the business community, 
the keynote address at that symposium was delivered by Harry P. Kamen, 
Chairman, President and Chief Executive Officer of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

CED is also pleased to acknowledge the contributions of Sandra Kessler 
Hamburg, CED Vice President and Director of Education and Special 
Projects, in organizing the symposium and Marc Bendick, Jr., of Bendick 
and Egan Economic Consultants, Inc., in drafting this program statement. 

Josh S. Weston 
Chairman 

CED Program Committee 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The United States should provide opportunities for all young persons 
entering its work force to develop productive careers. But the nation’s 
schools fail to equip many of our youth with appropriate skills; the job 
market often fails to link them to long-term, advancement-oriented em- 
ployment; and their communities often provide few role models of adult 
employment success. 

These problems are particularly acute in severely distressed neighbor- 
hoods in the nation’s large cities. To create a more favorable environment 
for education and employment in these communities, CED has stressed 
the importance of: 

• Prenatal and postnatal health care, parenting education, and develop- 
mentally oriented preschool programs so that disadvantaged children 
begin school ready to learn 

• Health and social services for students and their families to address 
problems that hamper learning and distract schools from their educa- 
tional mission 

• Initiatives to control guns and drugs that disrupt learning and commu- 
nity life 

• Enhancement of role models exemplifying stable employment and other 
constructive behavior 

• Participation by parents and neighborhood institutions in educational, 
employment, and other community development initiatives 

Although the inner-city environment makes the preparation of young 
people for work especially difficult, deficiencies in the nation’s work- 
preparatory efforts also affect middle-class youth in suburban communi- 
ties. To strengthen elementary and secondary schools across the nation, 
CED advocates: 

• Establishing higher educational standards, including enhanced expec- 
tations for academic achievement and increased rigor in curricula 

• Improving the quality of teachers through requirements for mastery of 
the subjects they teach, incentives linking compensation to perfor- 
mance, and flexibility to recruit excellent candidates who lack 
standard teaching credentials 

• Increasing schools’ use of information technology, integrating class- 
room use of computers throughout the curriculum, and providing 
greater access to the National Information Infrastructure for both 
students and teachers 



• Strengthening school-based management by defining and rewarding per- 
formance and allocating more authority and responsibility to principals, 
teachers, parents, and students 

• Expanding charter schools and public school choice to increase educational 
alternatives and competitive incentives for school performance 

To improve the work preparation provided by schools, these reforms in edu- 
cational management must be accompanied by changes in the style of teaching 
and learning in the nation’s classrooms. Underlying the disconnection between 
youth and career employment is a more fundamental disconnection between 
the nation’s educational system and the world of work. Innovative schools are 
making contextualized learning central to their teaching and using the work place 
as a learning context. This approach should become widely adopted in schools 
across the nation, and federal and state policymakers need to continue and 
expand their support of such educational reforms. 

Employers can more effectively utilize the graduates of these improved 
schools if they modify employment practices affecting youngjob applicants and 
entry-level employees. In particular, employers need to take the following 
actions: 

• Increase recruiting through inner-city schools and other community-based 
sources ofjob referrals 

• Provide student internships and similar opportunities for inner-cityjob seek- 
ers to demonstrate performance on the job 

• Expand public advertising of employment vacancies 

• Use school transcripts and teacher recommendations when making 
hiring decisions 

• Reward entry-level workers for educational achievement and skills even when 
these credentials are more relevant to future duties than current ones 

• Expand “diversity management” initiatives to enhance the retention and 
productivity of employees of diverse demographic backgrounds 

• Enhance upward-mobility opportunities for employees who invest in educa- 
tion while employed 

• Redesign career ladders to provide workers with initial access at younger 
ages 

• Expand the range of occupations in which apprenticeships and similar 
arrangements offer formal paths of upward mobility 

By such means, schools, entry-level employment, and long-term careers can 

be linked for residents of inner cities and all the nation’s younger workers. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A skilled, productive work force is essential to the economic growth 
and international competitiveness of the United States. Failure to utilize 
our nation’s diverse labor force means lost national output. At the same 
time, it leaves workers struggling to earn wages that enable them to sup- 
port themselves and a family. The nation can ill afford the consequences, 
from costly welfare dependency to skyrocketing prison populations, when 
the job market fails to absorb all segments of the population effectively. To 
ensure both prosperity and social progress, the United States must extend 
opportunities to develop productive careers to all young persons entering 
its labor market. 

Despite this aspiration, the nation’s schools today too often fail to pro- 
vide our youth with the skills prerequisite to productive employment, and 
the nation’s system for job placement too often fails to link them to career- 
orientedjobs. Some communities offer inadequate role models of employ- 
ment success to guide young people toward productive careers. As a result, 
significant numbers of younger Americans fail to get connected to the world 
of work. 

Alarm about this situation has been sounded most vigorously with re- 
spect to minority and immigrant youth being educated in public schools in 
inner-city neighborhoods. For its work force, the United States is increas- 
ingly reliant on minorities, recent immigrants, and other groups tradition- 
ally outside the employment mainstream . 1 A large proportion of these work- 
ers grow up in the nation’s central cities , 2 where schools and labor markets 



1. An America That Works: The Life-Cycle Approach to a Competitive Work Force (New York: Committee for 
Economic Development, 1990), Chapter 2; Workforce 2000 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1987). 

2. Nearly 40 percent of the nation’s African American children, 32 percent of its Latino children, and 
36 percent of its students with limited English proficiency are educated in only 47 large-city school 
districts. See Rebuilding Inner-City Communities: A New Approach to the Nation’s Urban Crisis (New York: 
Committee for Economic Development, 1995), p. 2. 
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often serve them poorly. For example, a recent study of the District of 
Columbia’s public schools lamented high school dropout rates exceeding 
50 percent, scores on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills averaging 36 
percent below national norms, fewer than half of graduates in vocational 
fields (such as cosmetology) passing licensing examinations, and fewer than 
70 percent of student interns rated by work supervisors as meeting their 
company’s minimum hiring standards. Six months after graduation, 63 per- 
cent of the city’s high school graduates were unemployed. 3 

DISCONNECTIONS BETWEEN YOUTH AND WORK 

When young workers become discouraged by labor market prospects 
as poor as that 63 percent figure symbolizes, one form that the disconnec- 
tion between them and the world of work can take is withdrawal. Instead of 
becoming employees, young people can become welfare dependents, prison 
inmates, or idle labor force dropouts. In 1994, among persons age 25 to 64 
without high school diplomas, only 58.3 percent were in the nation’s work 
force, compared with 77.8 percent of high school graduates. That differ- 
ence in labor force participation alone corresponds to 6.9 million workers 
— and perhaps $177 billion in national income per year — “missing” from 
the American economy. 4 

But lost national output is only part of the cost. In a book chapter aptly 
titled “The High Costs of Rotten Outcomes,” Lisbeth Schorr reminds us of 
the huge public outlays triggered, in no small part, when people do not 
earn their own living. Federal, state, and local public expenditures in 1992 
included $208 billion in public assistance payments and $79.5 billion in 
expenditures for police protection and corrections. 5 Although better la- 
bor market opportunities would not eliminate all these expenditures, they 
could reduce them substantially. 



3. Linking Learning with Earning (Washington, D C: District of Columbia Public Schools, 1992), p. 5. 
According to another survey, half of the students in the nation’s large-city public schools leave before 
high school graduation, the majority fall behind the national average in reading in the fourth grade 
and never catch up, and in some large-city schools, only one-third of graduates score well enough on 
military qualifying tests to be allowed to enlist; See Paul Hill, “Urban Education,” in Urban Ameiica: 
Policy Choices for America, ed. James Steinberg, David W. Lyon, and Mary E. Vaiana (Santa Monica, Calif.: 
RAND, 1992), p. 110. 

4. Statistical Abstract of the United States (Washington D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, 3995), Tables 
630 and 705. These estimates assume that each “missing” worker would produce half as much national 
income per year as the average member of the civilian labor force. 

5. Lisbeth Schorr, Within Our Reach , Breaking the Cycle of Disadvantage (New York: Doubleday, 1988), 
Chapter 1; Statistical Abstract, Tables 333 and 585, 
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